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Newsletter of War Resisters' International 


Gender and Militarism 


15 May - International Day on Conscientious Objection with a 
focus on Women Conscientious Objectors 



15 February 2010: Blockade at AWE Aldermaston in Britain. Nobel Peace Prize winner Mairead 
Maguire being removed from the blockade by police. Photo: Cynthia Cockburn 


Women and conscientious objection is the 
theme War Resisters' International chose for 
15 May 2010 - International Day on Conscien¬ 
tious Objection. To coincide with International 
CO Day, WRI also publishes an important 
new book on the issue: Women Conscien¬ 
tious Objectors - An Anthology (see more on 
page 8). As Howard Clark writes in his pre¬ 
face: "In several senses, an anthology such 
as this Is long overdue. First in the sense of 
acknowledging this part of the relatively hid¬ 
den history of antimilitarism. Second for War 
Resisters' International organisationally. 
Founded in 1921, WRI has for much of its 
history been male-dominated, despite the 
prominent role of women in various affiliates 
and with certain exceptions at the interna¬ 
tional level such as long-serving WRI General 
Secretary Grace Beaton. Since 1972 con¬ 
scious efforts have been made to change this 
— first the introduction of inclusive language 
(s/he, etc), and then, beginning in 1976, the 
organisation of special women's gatherings, 
usually in conjunction with WRI's “elder sister” 
the International Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
The second gathering in Scotland served as a 
prelude to the resurgence of an international 
women's peace movement in the 1980s, and 
produced a forceful statement on Women as 
Total Resisters. The British women involved in 
these gatherings formed the Feminism and 
Nonviolence Study Group and WRI later co¬ 


published their book Piecing It Together (now 
online at http://wri-irg.org/pubs 
/Feminism_and_Nonviolence). Then in 1986 
the WRI Women's Working Group was 
formed to take this work forward and to pro¬ 
vide a welcoming entry point for women acti¬ 
vists, while WRI's 1987 seminar on Refusing 
War Preparations: Non-cooperation and Con¬ 
scientious Objection was a response to femi¬ 
nist prompting to look at 'the wider implica¬ 
tions of conscientious objection'. That semi¬ 
nar reflected new interest in the Anti-War Plan 
presented to WRI in 1934 by Bart de Ligt, but 
it took a decidedly more feminist approach. 
Activities central to war refusal — war tax 
resistance, refusing war work and opposing 
cultural preparations for war — are all areas 
where women have been and remain at the 
forefront." 

With this publication, and a focus on wo¬ 
men and conscientious objection for 15 May 
2010, War Resisters' International stresses its 
understanding "that to omit gender from any 
explanation how militarisation occurs, is not 
only to risk a flawed political analysis; it is to 
risk, too, a perpetually unsuccessful cam¬ 
paign to roll back that militarisation" (Cynthia 
Enloe). Consequently, agendered perspective 
on war and militarism - and on antimilitarism 
- is at the core of WRI's work in support of 
conscientious objectors, and to remove all 
causes of war. 


Editorial 

Gender and militarism is the 
theme of this issue of the Broken 
Rifle, coinciding not only with 
International Day on Conscien¬ 
tious Objection - 15 May 2010 - 
but also with the newest WRI 
publication "Women Conscien¬ 
tious Objectors - An Anthology", 
edited by Ellen Elster and Maj- 
ken Jul Sorensen. Although the 
theme of gender and militarism is 
not new to WRI, and neither are 
women conscientious objectors, 
this is the first issue of The Bro¬ 
ken Rifle dedicated to it - long 
overdue, it can be argued (and 
rightly so). 

In 2007, War Resisters' Inter¬ 
national and its Israeli affiliate 
New Profile jointly organised a 
seminar on the same theme, with 
many interesting presentations 
and discussions. Unfortunately, 
we were never able to publish a 
documentation of the seminar - 
the every-day workload of both 
organisers and most of the 
presenters was to high to allow 
for the time to write up what had 
been discussed, and to prepare 
it for publication. Only very few 
presentations are now available 
on WRI's website at http://wri- 
irg.org/news/2007/council2007- 
en.htm. 

Originally, it was hoped that 
the book Women Conscientious 
Objectors -An Anthology could be 
presented during the 2007 semi¬ 
nar. However, as often is the case 
when activists are asked to reflect 
on their work, and everything is 
done by volunteers, things took 
much much longer. Now, three 
years later the book is being pub¬ 
lished, and we hope that it will 
contribute to the debate on gender 
and militarism, but also that it will 
make the voices of women con¬ 
scientious objectors more visible. 

This issue of The Broken Rifle 
has a broader theme. We look not 
only at women conscientious ob¬ 
jectors, but also at women's acti¬ 
vism against nuclear bases, and at 
the links between militarisation 
and masculinities. 

Andreas Speck 
Right to Refuse to Kill 
Programme Worker 

War Resisters' International 
5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 9DX, Britain 
info@wri-irg.org http://wri-irg.org 




























Gender and Militarism 


Women, men and nuclear 
weapons 


Cynthia Cockburn 

to the USA in 1991. 

Greenham was a place 
where women made links 
with each other worldwide 
around the nuclear issue. 
One of the women who 
came to Greenham from 
Australia was Zohl de 
Ishtar , who had helped 
organize, and has since 
written books about, Wo¬ 
men for a Nuclear Free 
and Independent Pacific. 
The women resisting the 
arrival in Britain of cruise 
missiles were in touch with 
others organizing against 
the same weapon at 
Comiso in Sicily, Pine Gap 
in Australia and Seneca 
Falls, New York. 

Women who camped 
at Greenham went on to 
contribute hugely to anti¬ 
nuclear work elsewhere. 

To name just three: Helen 
John founded another a 
women’s peace camp in 
1993 at the missile-war¬ 
ning station at Menwith 
Hill; Rebecca Johnson 



During the women's blockade at AWE Aldermaston on 15 
February 2010. Photo: Cynthia Cockburn 


On Monday 15 February, at the Big 
Blockade of the Atomic Weapons Esta¬ 
blishment in Aldermaston, Berkshire, one 
of the seven gates was blockaded unique¬ 
ly by women. A planning group of around 
ten women had got together to organise 
the ‘ women’s gate ’. They were members 
of the Aldermaston Women’s Peace Cam¬ 
paign, the London group of Women in 
Black against War, the Women’s Interna¬ 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, the 
electronic network Women against NATO, 
the London Feminist Network, and other 
groups. 

Why a women’s gate? There is a long 
tradition of women organising against the 
Bomb. On the 1 March 1954 the United 
States tested a nuclear weapon on Bikini 
Atoll in the Pacific Ocean. Japanese fisher¬ 
men in their boat The Lucky Dragon, were 
caught in the radioactive fallout. The inci¬ 
dent caused a wave of anti-nuclear acti¬ 
vism in Japan. It began in Suginami, an 
electoral district of Tokyo. And it was main¬ 
ly the women of Suginami neighbourhood 
who organized a petition for the ban on 
nuclear weapons that raised just short of 
30 million signatures in two months. 

Those French and US atmospheric 
nuclear tests also sparked off another 
response, at the opposite end of the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean: the movement for a Nuclear 
Free and Independent Pacific. An im¬ 
portant part of that was WNFIP - Women 
for a Nuclear Free and Independent 
Pacific. One reason women organised 
was because so many of the children to 
which they gave birth after they were 
irradiated by the nuclear tests had terrible 
birth defects. 

Later, in the 1980s, there was a huge 
movement of women in the UK against the 
introduction here of US cruise and Per¬ 
shing nuclear missiles. British peace move¬ 
ment readers will hardly need reminding - 
it centred on the RAF base at Greenham 
Common, where a substantial arsenal of 
nuclear missiles was to be stationed. One 
day a group of women set out from Cardiff 
in Wales and walked a hundred miles to 
Greenham. When they arrived, on 5 Sep¬ 
tember 1981, four of them chained them¬ 
selves to the fence and demanded a tele¬ 
vised debate with the Secretary of State 
for Defence. This was the start of a spon¬ 
taneous women’s peace camp that soon 
had more than a hundred women living 
under plastic and canvas, and thousands 
more coming at weekends from Green¬ 
ham support groups that sprang up 
around the country. On 12 December 
1982 an estimated 30,000 women came 
to protest at Greenham Common, enough 
to completely ‘embrace the base’ around 
its 14 kilometre fence. The camp persisted 
till after the last missile had been returned 


(who was ‘gate support’ 
person at the women’s gate on 15 Febru¬ 
ary) set up the Acronym Institute for Disar¬ 
mament Diplomacy and travels continuous¬ 
ly worldwide as a respected specialist in 
nuclear weapons control. She was one of 
the founders of the Aldermaston Women’s 
Peace Camp in 1985. And Sian Jones, 
who later helped mobilize the Aldermaston 
Women’s Peace Campaign, has been 
tracking and publicizing developments at 
the Atomic Weapons Establishment for 
almost two decades. 

What is it that brings women out as 
women against nuclear weapons, or 
against war, or against militarism itself? 

My work is research. For twelve years now 
I have been researching feminist antiwar 
organizing. In the course of fact-finding in 
a score of countries I have found that wo¬ 
men usually have three reasons for orga¬ 
nising separately as women. The first is 
that women have an experience of mili¬ 
tarism and war that is specific to their 
gender. Birthing babies with birth defects, 
as did the Pacific women, is just one of 
these experiences. Rape of women on an 
epidemic scale, as in the Bosnian war and 
in the Congo and Sudan now - that is 
another. Then again, women often feel 
special anger about military expenditure 
because it reduces the budget available 
for the public and social services on which 
so many women, who do the majority of 


domestic, health and care work, paid and 
unpaid, specially depend. Women orga¬ 
nise as women to make women’s parti¬ 
cular experience in peace and war visible 
and understood. 

The second reason behind ‘ women- 
only ’ antiwar activism is simply for effec¬ 
tiveness, for women to be able to exercise 
choice. Often in mixed groups it is men 
who take a lead. They may not mean to 
dominate, but somehow their voices carry 
more weight. It is not the case in all 
groups. There are some in the peace mo¬ 
vement that are very careful in the way 
they conduct gender relations. But some 
women in the not-so-wonderful groups 
sometimes get to think, they have told me, 
7 can’t waste my time with this ‘‘double 
militancy” - having to struggle in the group 
in order to struggle out there in the world. 
Let’s do it on our own.’ That makes wo¬ 
men’s voices more audible, and women 
can make choices, choose styles and 
strategies of organization and action, that 
feel comfortable to them as women, and 
are different from those of some mixed 
groups. 

So - first, getting women’s experience 
visible; second, doing things in a particular 
way. But there is a third reason some 
women choose to organize as women, 
and it may be more significant than the 
other two. It is because there is a feminist 
analysis of militarism and war that is 
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lacking in the thinking of the mainstream 
movement. 

Militarism and war are products of systems 
of power. The main two war-sustaining systems 
are (1) capitalism - the class power of money 
and property; and (2) nationalism - the racist 
power of the state, white rule, ethnic hatred. 

Both are systems of oppression and exploita¬ 
tion and are thus essentially, necessarily, 
violent. The antiwar movement mobilizes 
against both those systems of power. Feminists 
say, ‘ Hold on... the re’s another system of power 
intertwined with those two. It too is oppressive, 
exploitative and violent. It too predisposes 
society to militarism and war. It’s called pa¬ 
triarchy'. What feminists mean by patriarchy is 
the millennia-old, world-wide, almost universal 
form of gender order in which men exercise 
power over women, and which fosters a kind of 
masculinity that thrives on domination and 
force. 

So, some women say, the antiwar move¬ 
ment needs to address, yes, capitalist exploi¬ 
tation, and, yes, racist, nationalist impulses, but 
also systemic male power. All three, nothing 
less. Struggle for a transformation of gender 
relations has to be recognized as peace work. 

In our very own antiwar, antimilitarist and peace 
movements, just as we try not to behave like 
little capitalists, and just as we do not tolerate 
racism, so we should not tolerate sexism. Our 
activism has to reflect the world we want to 
create. Totally. Prefigurative struggle, it’s 
called. Coherencia entre fines y medios. 

I want to end by stressing that we are not 
talking here about men and women as such, let 
alone about individual men and women. We are 
talking about cultures - cultures that thrive and 
multiply everywhere from bank boardrooms, to 
the pub on a Saturday night, from TV 
commercials to computer games, cultures that 
set up masculinity and femininity as caricatures 
of human ‘being’, that create a whole symbolic 
system in which particular qualities are ascribed 
to masculinity, and given supremacy. What is a 
‘real man’? Being authoritative, combative, 
defended, controlling, hard, always ready to use 
violence to defend honour. It is clear that these 
qualities are deeply implicated in militarism and 
war. And women make a connection here: 
actual men either find the courage to refuse this 
model or they act it out. And when they act it 
out, they do so not only in the military, but also 
in everyday life, in ways that are very costly to 
women. So women can hardly avoid seeing 
violence as a continuum, one that stretches 
from the school playground, bedroom and back 
street to the battlefield, from their own bodies to 
the body politic. It may be that our movement is 
something more than an antiwar movement, 
more even than a peace movement. It may be a 
movement for a nonviolent world. 

To come back to nuclear weapons ... One 
day in the summer of 2005, two women came 
to Stockholm to address a meeting of the presti¬ 
gious Weapons of Mass Destruction Commis¬ 
sion. It was chaired by Hans Blix. He had 
invited them to speak on 'the relevance of 
gender for eliminating weapons of mass 
destruction'. This whole idea was no doubt 
surprising to most members of the Commission. 


But these women were well respected. Carol 
Cohn was Director of the Boston Consortium 
on Gender, Security and Human Rights and a 
senior scholar at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. Felicity Hill was Greenpeace 
International political adviser on nuclear and 
disarmament issues, and had been a security 
adviser at UNIFEM and director of the WILPF 
office in New York. They received a careful 
hearing. And they spoke about how ideas about 
gender - what is deemed masculine or femi¬ 
nine, powerful or impotent, affect our efforts 
towards halting the proliferation of WMD. They 
drew on detailed research. For instance, insider 
research that revealed the laddish, boys’-own, 
culture of a certain nuclear policy institute. 
Research that had analysed and revealed how 
the fear of being seen as ‘soft’ or ‘wimpish’ had 
influenced actual political decisions to go to war 
in recent times. They also cited research that 
shows the tight link between masculine identity, 
men’s sense of self, and the ownership of a gun 
(or a knife or a pit-bull terrier). The man-gun 
affinity is something that has been found in 
many countries to hinder demobilization after 
war. The two women told the Commissioners: 

There’s now general recognition that there 
are significant gender dimensions to the 
possession of small arms and light weapons. It 
would be naive to assume that this association 
suddenly becomes meaningless when we’re 
talking about larger, more massively destructive 
weapons. And it’s more naive still to think it 
doesn’t matter. 

So, at the Women’s Gate during the Big 
Blockade of the AWE nuclear weapons factory 
on 15 February 2010 women were holding 
banners and placards with messages similar to 
those I have heard spoken by Suzuyo Takazato 
in Japan, by Kim Sook-lm in Korea amd Stasa 
Zajovic in Serbia. They might have been written 
by women in countries as far apart as Colombia 
and Spain, India and the Philippines. They said: 

‘Spend money on services not nuclear wea¬ 
pons’, 'Security for women? Disarm masculinity. 
Disarm militaries', and 'No fists, no knives, no 
guns, no bombs - no to all violence'. 


Nonviolent Liveli¬ 
hood Struggle and 
Global Militarism: 
Links & Strategies 

WRI International Con¬ 
ference Ahmedabad, 
India, 22-25 January, 
2010 

This was the third WRI 
International Conference held 
in India, the previous two be¬ 
ing in 1960 and 1985. The 
local hosts were organisations 
well rooted in the social move¬ 
ment history of India and with 
whom WRI has had a fruitful 
tradition of cooperation. 

The conference was held 
at Gujarat Vidyapith University 
and had more than 170 parti¬ 
cipants, from more than 30 
countries from all continents. 
Thanks to a successful fund¬ 
raising, the conference was 
able to have the presence of 
grassroots activists from a 
number of countries from La¬ 
tin America, Africa and Asia. 

The conference was 
opened byArundhati Roy- 
well known Indian author and 
critic of the policies of capita¬ 
list globalisation. Arundhati 
argued that more and more 
she believes in working with a 
biodiversity of resistance, as 
she asked herself how to 
have effective strategies. 

During the whole of the 
conference pressing situa¬ 
tions in India were address. 
Particularly what is happening 
in the state of Chhattisgarh 
where, since 2005, the indige¬ 
nous population of this tribal 
dominated region is facing the 
worst humanitarian crisis of its 
entire history as a consequen¬ 
ce of the armed conflict bet¬ 
ween the State and Salwa 
Judum (a state sponsored 
armed militia) and the Com¬ 
munist Party of India (Maoist). 

At a conference like this, it 
is impossible to quantify the 
impact it has in people, but we 
already know of many follow 
ups from the conference 
which include: seminars, dele¬ 
gations, a new working group 
on Climate Change and mili¬ 
tarism, production of new 
resources, etc. The confe¬ 
rence is over and everyone is 
back to their routines, we 
hope it inspired people to take 
action locally and connect 
globally. 

For pictures: http://wri- 
irg.org/node/9630 
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Piecing It Together 

Piecing It Together: 
Feminism and Nonviolence 
- a germinal pamphlet from 
1983 - is now online at 
http://wri-irg.org/pubs 
/Feminism_and_Nonviolence. 
The Feminism and Nonvio¬ 
lence Study Group was a 
British affiliate of WRI, usu¬ 
ally consisting of about eight 
women activists in a range 
of grass-roots movements. 
Some were mainly connec¬ 
ted with feminist move¬ 
ments, others had pacifist 
roots. As feminists, they 
wanted to go beyond equal 
rights to challenge all struc¬ 
tures of oppression - patriar¬ 
chy, capitalism, the state 
and beyond - and present a 
vision of non-hierarchical 
and inclusive communities. 
As nonviolent activists, they 
critiqued the over-emphasis 
on voluntary suffering and 
sacrifice in nonviolence ad¬ 
vocacy, and addressed eve¬ 
ryday issues of domestic 
violence, pornography and 
women's control of their 
lives. 

The pamphlet came out 
just as the 1980s women's 
peace movement was mush¬ 
rooming. FSNV members 
had played their role in 
bringing that about, but were 
also critical of those who 
presented women as natural 
peacemakers. 

Piecing It Together was 
the FSNV's third publication, 
the previous two mainly di¬ 
rected at feminists, one 
addressing issues of vio¬ 
lence and nonviolence more 
generally and the other cen¬ 
tring on the nuclear threat 
(especially nuclear energy). 

Within WRI, the FSNV's 
has never been fully ack¬ 
nowledged. The group was 
actually founded after the 
1976 Women's Gathering in 
France, did most of the or¬ 
ganising work for the 1980 
Women's Gathering Scot¬ 
land, and one helped pre¬ 
pare the 1987 Gathering in 
Ireland. Its members par¬ 
ticipated in three triennials 
(1975, 1979 and 1982), and 
for the 1985-86 Triennial, 
one of them wrote a back¬ 
ground paper proposing the 
formation of a permanent 
women's working group. 

Oder at WRI's webshop: 
http://wri-irg.org/node/8421 


Women’s Conscientious Objection as 
a Strategy Against Militarism 


By Ellen Elster and Majken Jul Sorensen, 
War Resisters' International 

Many women have been active in peace 
work, both in women-only and mixed groups. 
Very little attention has been given to the 
women who have become conscientious 
objectors as a protest against militarism. War 
Resisters’ International (WRI) decided to 
publish “Women Conscientious Objectors - An 
Anthology” to give the women who declare 
themselves conscientious objectors a voice. 
Most of the texts in this book are written by 
women from different places in the world, and 
who have made a public declaration of 
conscientious objection. Together the 
contributions cover a wide span when it comes 
to both geography and time, ranging from pre 
WWII Sweden and WWII Britain to Turkey, 
Korea, Israel, Eritrea, Colombia and Paraguay 
and the US today. Also the themes the women 
have chosen to focus on varies a lot. 

Refusing on feminist grounds 

Most of the women contributors argue for a 
broad understanding of conscientious objection. 
They see militarism as a contrast to feminist 
values and a contradiction to women’s interests 
in society. Idan Halili was the first woman in 
Israel openly refusing on feminist grounds, 
which led to a prison-sentence. Her argument 
was that the feminist approach clashes with 
violent ways of solving problems. The military 
system harms women both within the army and 
in the society at large. She claims that 
enlistment means agreeing to be part of a 
system that is based on relations of power and 
control. It systematically perpetuates the 
exclusion of women from the public sphere and 
constructs their place in society as secondary to 
men. She doesn’t want to serve ’’just like a 
man”, since she is not looking for a kind of 
equality which reinforces the privileges enjoyed 
by men. 

The other contributors argue in the same 
way, even if their background and situation vary. 
They link the military culture with the current 
hierarchical power structure and patriarchy. 
They take a broad stand against militarism, 
pointing at the damage it does to women and 
society as a whole. In Turkey, Ferda Ulker 
describes the traditional view of women in 
relation to the military as mothers, sisters, 
wives, and girlfriends of the soldiers. Hilal 
Demir, also from Turkey, adds that there’s a risk 
of becoming “masculinised”, with the effect that 
the feminist perspective is overlooked in the 
mixed conscientious objection movement. This 
has to be seen in the context of the Turkish 
society which is highly militarised, and where 
women are marginalised. Likewise the 
Paraguayan and Colombian women declare 
themselves as conscientious objectors, seeing 
the armed forces as promoting a violent culture. 
The military uphold the structures of injustice, 



Women Conscientious Objectors 
Anthology 

Edited by Ellen Elster and Majken Jul 
Sorensen 

Preface by Cynthia Enloe 

ISBN 978-0-903517-22-5 

£8.00 plus postage 

Order at the webshop at http://wri- 

irg.org/node/9873 


human rights abuse and exploitation of 
resources that result in poverty for the majority 
of the people. 

Conscription and radical feminism 

The women’s stories prove why 
conscription of women is incompatible with 
radical feminism. The Israeli contributions raise 
this question when they mention Alice Miller, a 
woman soldier who was the first to demand the 
same rights for women as men in the military 
when she wanted to become a fighter pilot. She 
argued that access to the most important 
combat roles, is often a precondition for other 
high rank positions in the military, and would 
give women access to other influential positions 
in society, which again would reduce 
oppression of women. The stories of Ruta 
Yosef-Tudla and Bisrat Habte Micael from 
Eritrea discredit arguments that military service 
endows a high degree of liberation for women, 
although women became involved in the army 
in the name of gender equality. 

In the anthology women are also pointing to 
sexual harassment as the norm in the military. 
Both the stories from the US and Eritrea tell of 
sexual abuse. In the US, women have openly 
reported sexual harassment and rape by their 
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male colleagues. Introducing the US section, 
Joanne Sheehan notes that, while many 
women have had traumatic experiences of 
sexual assault, only very few want to talk about 
this — it is just too painful. 

Why women conscientious objectors? 

The question of why women declare 
themselves conscientious objectors when they 
are not subject to conscription is central to the 
anthology. We think that the answer lies both 
within the women’s own organisations, their 
effort to confront militarism, and their 
understanding of the wider society they are part 
of. The stories indicates that it is women in 
mixed peace groups who primarily declare 
themselves conscientious objectors, not women 
who are active in women-only organisations. 
They choose other ways than conscientious 
objection to express their resistance to 
militarism. 

The women in mixed groups have had a 
need to find their own place as women, based 
on their understanding of militarism and their 
experiences as women. A declaration as a 
conscientious objector became one of the 
answers. WRI was mostly based on men’s 
conscientious objection and total resistance. 
Women wanted to be part of the peace 
movement in their own right. From this ground 
women in WRI declared themselves as total 
resisters in 1980. The women were active at 
international WRI meetings, insisting that 
women’s work and women’s resistance to war 
were not only about helping the conscientious 
objectors. Many women have experienced 
invisibility among a majority of men. Their need 
for a space of their own and for raising issues 
from women’s perspectives have in many 
cases, not been respected. The feminist 
analysis shows that war and militarism affects 
women in a variety of ways, and often is 
different from men’s experiences. 

Hilal Demir says that many think that the 
term “objection” is invented for legal situations 
created by compulsory military service. It 
follows from this reasoning that, if women don’t 
have to do military service, they cannot object 
to it. She distinguishes between a legal 
framework and a broader understanding of 
conscientious objection. As Hilal says, women 
can change the meaning of terms by 
developing them. The question is whether the 
conscientious objection platform is the right 
place. 

A strategy against militarism 

As we have seen, reactions within the 
movements where women participate vary a 
great deal. But internal dynamics is only one 
explanation for why women decide to become 
conscientious objectors. It is primarily a strategy 
of action directed towards the wider society. 

This raises the question of whether 
conscientious objection is a good strategy for 
women’s confrontation with militarism. Is this an 
effective method of reaching out to other people 
to explain what antimilitarism is all about? Or do 
the resisters run the risk that the lack of 
comprehension will remain? Are the 
opportunities for communication lost because 


the women distance themselves from the 
mainstream peace movement? The 
contributors to this anthology obviously have 
found stronger arguments in favor of 
declarations than against. The Turkish women 
have argued that the questions that women’s 
conscientious objection raise, has been a good 
opportunity to enter into dialogue about 
antimilitarism. Korean women say that people 
outside the conscientious objector movement 
don’t understand why women engage in military 
issues. They are not declaring themselves as 
conscientious objectors, but have chosen a 
strategy together with the men to show the 
suffering, not only to the conscientious objector, 
but also to the network around him, including 
the women. 

We find that the contributors make strong 
arguments as to why they declare themselves 
conscientious objectors. Cynthia Enloe in her 
preface points at how women are openly 
investigating patriarchy’s daily operations within 
national and international conscientious 
objection movements. These movements have 
helped to persuade many men considering 
conscientious objection to seriously confront 
their own behaviour in particular forms of 
patriarchal masculinity. 

Most of the examples of women declaring 
themselves conscientious objectors seem to 
happen in highly militarised societies. Does this 
reflect the fact that it is “easier” to take a stand 
against militarism when it is visible, than when 
its effects are more subtle? Or is it just a 
coincidence? We don’t know, but we suspect 
this might be the case. Since militarisation of 
our societies is damaging to both men and 
women, we hope that this book will inspire 
more women to become conscientious 
objectors as part of a strategy to confront 
militarism. 


Asuncion Trans 
antimili 

Connections and 
disconnections: anti¬ 
militarism, feminism, 
women, conscientious 
objection and contra- 
hegemonic sexualities - 
10/11 May 2010 

As part of the activities 
for 15 May 2010, an inter¬ 
national seminar will take 
place in Asuncion, Para¬ 
guay, on 10 and 11 May 
2010, organised by La 
comuna de Emma, Chana Y 
Todas las Demas in coope¬ 
ration with a range of other 
groups from Paraguay and 
Latin America. 

The seminar will explore 
themes such as “antimilita¬ 
rism and contra-hegemonic 
sexualities”, “feminism, anti¬ 
militarism, and popular 
education”, “antimilitarism, 
forced sexualities, and envi¬ 
ronment”, “health, identity 
and resistance”, “conscien¬ 
tious objection to all things 
military and forced sexua¬ 
lities”, “social movements 
and a critical focus on gen¬ 
der in the struggle”, “nonvio¬ 
lence, sexism and social 
organisations”. 

The seminar is followed 
by a three-day nonviolence 
training with a critical gen¬ 
der perspective, followed by 
some public activity in 
Asuncion on 15 May 2010. 



Women blocking one of the gates to AWE Aldermaston in Britain on 15 February 
2010. Photo: Cynthia Cockburn 
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Gender and Militarism 

Militarization and masculinities 

Refusing militarism is not possible without refusing hegemonic masculinity 

Andreas Speck, War Resisters' International 


“Questioning the militarist value system 
and its practices which are identified with 
military service, one is also obliged to 
question the hegemonic understanding of 
masculinity In Turkey military service is a 
laboratory in which masculinity is 
reproduced. The patriarchal system is 
solidified through military service. I objected 
to military service, because I am also 
against this laboratory manufactured 
masculinity. The struggle against militarism 
defined in heterosexist terms through sexist 
structures finds its fundamental expression 
in anti-militarism. This refers to freedom of 
sexual orientation, gender equality and total 
and unrestricted freedom".[1] 
Halil Savda, Turkish conscientious 
objector, repeatedly imprisoned for his 
conscientious objection to military service 

I can easily relate to what Halil Savda 
writes above. When I was about 13 or 14 - 
and the army still a long way ahead - I was 
quite fascinated with technology, as many 
young boys are. I even remember during 
one holiday going to a Navy open day, 
looking at the different Navy ships, helico¬ 
pters, etc... I could be fascinated by this 
technology, but I didn't think much about 
myself in a uniform, and being part of the 
Navy. At that time these two things were 
quite separate issues. 

Once I got a bit older, the reality of 
having to serve in the military got closer. 

And increasingly I could not see myself 
running around in a uniform, being shouted 
at, and being part of an all-male and very 
macho environment. I was at that time in an 
almost all-male environment doing my 
apprenticeship as an electrician, and could 
never relate to the sexist talk and macho 
posture. Not that I was consciously much of 
an anti-sexist at that time, but I just could 
not relate to it. This was just for eight hours 
a day, five days a week, but thinking about 
something like this 24/7, without any space 
to escape, felt more like horror to me. 

I wasn't aware of being gay at that time, 
but had already experienced quite a bit of 
peer harassment for not taking part in dirty 
sexist talks, and other macho posture, in my 
last years at school. Again, military service 
just felt like exponentially worse. 

So, when the time came, I opted for 
conscientious objection. Of course, there 
were also political reasons for the objection, 
but I think on a different level my deeply felt 
aversion against this masculine environment 
might have been more important at that 
time. My unwillingness to serve was deeply 
connected to the images of masculinity 
linked with the military, which I felt very 
uncomfortable with [2]. 

Militarism & masculinities - the links 

Jeff Hearn writes: “ It is an understate¬ 
ment to say that men, militarism, and the 
military are historically, profoundly, and 


blatantly interconnected" (Hearn 2003). But 
he also points out: “ The exact nature of the 
connections between men and the military 
are themselves various and plural - thus 
there are military masculinities, and not just 
military masculinity" [3]. 

And Raewyn Connell adds: “ There are 
many causes of violence, including dispos¬ 
session, poverty, greed, nationalism, racism, 
and other forms of inequality, bigotry and 
desire. Gender dynamics are by no means 
the whole story. Yet given the concentration 
of weapons and the practices of violence 
among men, gender patterns appear to be 
strategic. Masculinities are the forms in 
which many dynamics of violence take 
shape" [4]. 

For men, especially in countries with 
compulsory military service, serving in the 
military is an important part of “ becoming a 
man". As Turkish gay conscientious objector 
Mehmet Tarhan puts it: "Military service cre¬ 
ates a definition of normality for itself 
through the exclusion of women, gays, dis¬ 
abled persons and children and generalizes 
this definition to the rest of the society. The 
heterosexual man becomes the norm that 
the regime prefers and identifies with. The 
rest are considered as either surplus/excess 
or property to be protected" [5]. 

This link between militarism, violence, 
and masculinity is not at all “natural” - it had 
to be constructed, and what has been con¬ 
structed can also be undone. In fact, it is 
historically a quite recent development. 
Joanne Nagel shows that for the United 
States the connection between militarised 
forms of masculinity - the ideal of soldiering 
- goes back to the late 19th and early 20th 
century [6]. In Germany, this process hap¬ 
pened in the early 19th century - German 
bourgeois masculinity, which was not con¬ 
vinced of military service, had to be resha¬ 
ped and militarised. At that time, as Ute 
Frevert points out, "the male gender charac¬ 
ter more and more incorporated soldier-like 
elements. Military values and assumptions 
about order... thus more and more became 
the general ideal for the male nation" [7]. 
Similar arguments can be made for the con¬ 
struction of Jewish masculinities through the 
Zionist project. 

Research on why young men perform 
military service points to a very close link 
with masculinity. Hanne-Margret Bircken- 
bach, a German peace researcher, did 
some extensive research, involving a range 
of interviews, on the subject of “willingness 
to serve among youths” [8]. To put this re¬ 
search into context: Germany is a country 
with obligatory military service, where the 
right to conscientious objection is recogni¬ 
sed but conditioned upon performing sub¬ 
stitute civilian service. 

In her conclusions, she writes: "Those 
willing to serve expect that military service 
would help them to become adult men. 
Serving in the military is connected to the 


expectation that this provides masculinity 
and with it the right and power to play a 
natural dominant role. However, the image 
of masculinity of these youth is in no way 
directed towards proving themselves in 
military combat, but rather towards meeting 
challenges in everyday civilian life, espe¬ 
cially in the field of employment" (Ibid, p. 
230). In short: "Under the guise of ‘no to 
killing vs. yes to killing for the purpose of 
defence’ conscientious objectors and those 
willing to perform military service argue not 
only about military violence, but also - with¬ 
out being aware of this - about ideals of 
masculinity" [9]. 

Ay§e Gul Altinay comes to similar con¬ 
clusions in relation to Turkey. She quotes a 
young man, Ibrahim, as saying: "You do not 
become a man until you serve in the mili¬ 
tary. It is a sacred obligation. And people 
make fun of those who have not served. I, 
for one, did it just because I would feel a 
lack without it. I am flat-footed. If I had 
wanted, I could have been excused from 
military service. But I did not want to be 
excused. So I did it" [10]. Altinay concludes, 
very much like Birckenbach did in the Ger¬ 
man context 20 years earlier: "In this con¬ 
text, military service is not only, or perhaps 
not even primarily, seen as a service to the 
state, but one that defines proper mascu¬ 
linity. It is a rite of passage to manhood". 

Women and masculinities 

“As a woman, I am a consumer of mas¬ 
culinities, but I am not more so than men 
are; and, like men, I as a woman am also a 
producer of masculinities and a performer of 
them" [11], writes E.K. Sedgwick. A quote 
from an Israeli woman makes this very 
clear: "I know that I prefer men who are 
combat soldiers to others who are just 
jobniks" [12]. This was also true for Germa¬ 
ny in the 1980s, where girls generally pre¬ 
ferred boys who had done their military ser¬ 
vice [13]. Thus, through women's expecta¬ 
tions of what it means to be a man, they 
contribute to the creation of certain forms of 
masculinity. 

Changing masculinities 

It is important to be aware that hegemo¬ 
nic masculinity is changing, away from the 
“warrior” image, towards a more profes¬ 
sional business masculinity. This is not to 
say that traditional masculinities, oriented 
toward physical strength, no longer exist - 
they certainly do - but they are losing their 
status as the hegemonic form of mascu¬ 
linity. 

As Melissa T. Brown points out, the 
Army "has offered men several versions of 
masculinity: the soldier firing high-tech wea¬ 
pons, the professional who makes important 
decisions under tough conditions and saves 
lives, the caring surrogate father and provi¬ 
der of relief and protection, the bearer of 
marketable skills, and, of course, the guy 
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who successfully gets into his girlfriend's 
bedroom" [14]. 

Of course, masculinity is only one aspect 
when men or boys make their decision about whe¬ 
ther to perform military service, mandatory or vo¬ 
luntary. Economic aspects should not be under¬ 
valued - military service is often a prerequisite for 
a career in civilian life, and leads to the connec¬ 
tions needed for moving quickly into positions of 
power. Signing up voluntarily is seen in many 
places as the only way to get out of poverty, or to 
get higher education. 

However, I don't think we can afford the luxury 
of continuing to ignore issues of gender in our 
antimilitarist work. As Cynthia Enloe writes: “As 
we have accumulated more and more evidence 
from more and more societies, we have become 
increasingly confident in this assertion that to omit 
gender from any explanation how militarization 
occurs, is not only to risk a flawed political analy¬ 
sis; it is to risk, too, a perpetually unsuccessful 
campaign to roll back that militarization" [15]. 

A “ strategy for peace must include a strategy 
of change in masculinities", writes Raewyn 
Connell. “ This is the new dimension in peace 
work which studies of men suggest: contesting 
the hegemony of masculinities which emphasise 
violence, confrontation and domination, replacing 
them with patterns of masculinity more open to 
negotiation, cooperation and equality". 
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Donate to War Resisters' International 


How to make a donation to WRI? 


Payment by credit card 


► by standing order which enables us to plan Please debit my credit card for the amount 

but let us know (see bank details overleaf) of £/€/US$.(delete currency as appro- 

► in USA by arranging for regular donations priate) 

to be sent through your bank's bill pay¬ 
ment service Credit Card Visa/Access/Mastercard/ 

► by giro transfer to War Resisters' Interna- (delete as appropriate) 

tional, 

• in Euros to Bank of Ireland, Card number_ 

IBAN IE91 BOFI 9000 9240 413547 

BIC/SWIFT BOFIIE2D Expiry date: _/_ 

• in £ sterling to Unity Trust Bank, 

IBAN GB11 CPBK 0800 5150 07 32 10 Security code: _ 

► by credit card - complete details in the 

next column or use our web facility at ht- Name on card: 
tp://wri-irg.org 

► by cheque, in £, €, or US$, payable to . 

"WRI" 

► (UK only) by Charity Aid voucher (CAF), Signature:. 

made out to Lansbury House Trust Fund 

(to request such vouchers, write to: Charit- Billing address (if different from overleaf) 
ies Aid Foundation, Kings Hill, West Mail¬ 
ing, Kent ME19 4TA, or visit . 

www.CAFonline.org) 

► (USA only) by sending a tax deductable . 

donation - make checks payable to the 

A.J. Muste Institute . 

BR85/04/10/en 


THE [MOD OF THE 
MILITARY NATION 



Gender & 
militarism books 

The books below are available 
from the WRI webshop at 
http://wri-irg.org/webshop. 

The Myth of the Military- 
Nation. Militarism, 
Gender, and Education 
in Turkey 

By Ayse Gul 
Altinay 
Palgrave 
Macmillan, 

2005 

ISBN: 978-1- 
4039-7283-5 
£16.99 

"With all the news about 
Turkish politics due to the 
Cyprus, Iraq and EU debates, 
now is exactly the time for all 
of us to read this smart 
feminist investigation of the 
Turkish political interplay 
between masculinity, men, 
statist nationalism and 
soldiering. Altinay is one of 
the most insightful political 
anthropologists I know ." 

Cynthia Enloe, author of 
Maneuvers: The International 
Politics of Militarizing 
Women's Lives. 

Maneuvers: The 
International Politics of 
Militarizing Women's 
Lives 

By Cynthia 
Enloe 

University of 
California 
Press, 2000 
ISBN: 978- 
0520220713 
£13.50 

Enloe outlines the dilemmas 
feminists around the globe 
face in trying to craft theories 
and strategies that support 
militarised women, locally 
and internationally, without 
unwittingly being militarised 
themselves. She explores the 
complicated militarised 
experiences of women as 
prostitutes, as rape victims, 
as mothers, as wives, as 
nurses, and as feminist 
activists, and she uncovers 
the "maneuvers" that military 
officials and their civilian 
supporters have made in 
order to ensure that each of 
these groups of women feel 
special and separate. 

These and more are avail¬ 
able at http://wri- 
irg.org/webshop 
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Women Conscientious Objectors — An Anthology 

Conscientious objectors are generally seen as male — as are soldiers. This book breaks with this 
assumption. Women conscientiously object to military service and militarism. Not only in countries 
which conscript women — such as Eritrea and Israel — but also in countries without conscription of 
women. In doing so, they redefine antimilitarism from a feminist perspective, opposing not only mil¬ 
itarism, but also a form of antimilitarism that creates the male conscientious objector as the ‘hero’ 
of antimilitarist struggle. 

This anthology includes contributions by women conscientious objectors and activists from Bri¬ 
tain, Colombia, Eritrea, Israel, Paraguay, South Korea, Turkey, and the 
USA, plus documents and statements. 


“For what we see here is women, at different moments, in one country 
after another, creating for themselves the concept, analysis and practice 
of a distinctive feminist antimilitarism. ” 

Cynthia Cockbum, Women in Black London 

"Their radical retheorising of militarism with a feminist perspective re¬ 
minds us of the centrality of women in processes of militarisation, as well 
as their power to turn militarisation processes on their head and to con¬ 
tribute to radical reimaginings of a world where violence, war, patriarchy, 
sexism, heterosexism, and other form of dominations are not taken for 
granted.” 

Ayse Gul Altinay, Sabanci Univeristy, Turkey 

Published by: War Resisters' International 
Edited by Ellen Elster and Majken Jul S 0 rensen 
Preface by Cynthia Enloe 
ISBN 978-0-903517-22-5. 152 pages. 

Publication date: April 2010 
Orders: £8.00 plus postage 

Order at WRI's webshop: http://wri-irg.org/webshop 
Or use the order from on the right. 



Order form 

Please send_copy/ies of "Women Conscientious 

Objectors — An Anthology" at a price of £8.00, plus 
postage. Britain: £2.00 

Europe: £3.00 

Rest of the World: £4.00 

□ In enclose a cheque over 

GBP/€/US$_ 

□ Please debit my credit card: 

Visa/Access/Mastercard 
(delete as appropriate) 


Card number: _ 
Security Code:. 
Expiry date: _ 


Name on card:. 

Signature:. 

Address:. 


Please send your order to: 

War Resisters' International, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London N1 9DX, Britain 


The Broken Rifle 

The Broken Rifle is the 
newsletter of War Resisters' 
International, and is pub¬ 
lished in English, Spanish, 
French and German. This is 
issue 85, April 2010. 

This issue of The Broken 
Rifle was produced by 
Andreas Speck. Special 
thanks go to Cynthia 
Cockburn, Howard Clark, 

Ellen Elster, Majken Jul 
Sorensen, and many others. 

If you want extra copies of 
this issue of The Broken 
Rifle , please contact the WRI 
office, or download it from our 
website. 

War Resisters' International, 

5 Caledonian Road, 

London N1 9DX, 

Britain 

tel +44-20-7278 4040 
fax +44-20-7278 0444 
info@wri-irg.org 
http://wri-irg.org/pubs/br85- 
en.htm 


War Resisters 1 International 
supporting and connecting war resisters all over the 

world 

Please send your donation today to support the work of WRI - Thank You! 


I want to support WRI: 

(Please tick at least one) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I enclose a donation of £/€/US$. 

to WRI 

□ Please send me a receipt 
I have completed credit card details over¬ 
leaf 

I will set up a monthly/quarterly/yearly 
(please delete) standing order to War Re- 
sisters' International 

In Britain to Unity Trust Bank, 
account no: 5072 7388, Sort Code: 

08-60-01 for £. 

Eurozone: IBAN IE91 BOFI 9000 
9240 4135 47, Bank of Ireland, for 
€. 

Please send me a standing order form 

I enclose a CAF voucher for £. 

I enclose a cheque to A.J. Muste Institute 
for US$. 


My address: 

Name:. 

Address:. 


Please visit our webshop at http://wri-irg.org 
for War Resisters' International publications, 
Broken Rifle badges, and other WRI mer¬ 
chandise. Thank You! 


Country:. 

Where to send your donation to: 

USA only: 

WRI Fund, c/o Tom Leonard, WRL, 

339 Lafayette Street, New York, NY10012 

Britain and everywhere else: 

WRI, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 9DX, 
Britain 

WRI keeps supporters names and addresses on 
computer, for our sole use. If you do not consent to 
this, please let us know. 
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